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DO THINGS EXIST? 


T first sight nothing could seem more obvious than that things, 
individual blocks, exist. In fact that things exist as indi- 
vidual and distinct has seemed far clearer to common sense than that 
minds are individual. We only have to recollect that Aristotle found 
mind (active nous) impersonal and universal, while the body, with 
the functions depending upon it, seemed to furnish the individual 
substrate, and that Thomas Aquinas makes the body the principle of 
individuation, without which human souls, like the angels, would 
merge into the genus. It is unnecessary to say that philosophy has 
changed front in this respect, and finds it comparatively easy to 
recognize the individuality of minds, while the independence and 
individuality of things has well-nigh disappeared in the general 
continuum. 

There have been several motives for this attitude towards the 
reality of things. It is hardly necessary to mention that of tempera- 
mental mysticism, which will always seek reality in haziness and 
away from distinctions. Our going into a trance or going to sleep 
does obliterate plurality so far as we are concerned. But while it 
does away with the significance of distinctions for the dreamer, does 
it also do away with the existence of distinctions? I do not believe 
so. I can not help feeling that we are wiser when we are awake than 
when we are asleep, and that reality is such as we must take it 
in our systematic conduct. I would rather trust the tried-out dis- 
tinctions of common sense and science than the dreamy confluence 
of mysticism. 

Our antipathy to distinctions, however, may not be due merely 
to temperamental laziness. It may be due to conceptual difficulties. 
Thus the difficulties of conceiving plural things and their interactions 
in space lead Lotze to conceive the universe as a polyphonic unity— 
an ‘‘esthetic unity of purpose in the world which, as in some work of 
art, combines with convincing justice things which in their isolation 
would seem incoherent and scarcely to stand in any relation to one 
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another at all.’? Bradley, in a similar way, having found the prob- 
lem of relations and of motion insuperable on his abstract basis of 
procedure, has recourse to an esthetic absolute where the plurality 
of things and their ceaseless struggle is at rest. I can not see, how- 
ever, how we are justified in reading plurality out of the world 
because its existence interferes with our ready-made concepts. New 
concepts, perhaps the electrical definition of physical atoms, may 
make it easier to see how a world of relatively stable things may 
coexist and interact. In the meantime, if we must acknowledge 
diversity of things for purposes of conduct, we must hold that they 
have some distinct reality, even while we are perfecting our con- 
ceptual models. In any case, thought must wait upon facts. Where 
we find symphonic unity of system, there we must of course acknowl- 
edge it. But when the facts do not warrant such intimate unity, we 
have no right to read it into them on the basis of a priori conceptions. 
Even within our own individual history, we are far from finding 
a closely woven purposive unity. We are the creatures largely of 
habits and instincts. We must provisionally acknowledge different 
types of continuity of which unity of purpose is only one. 

The intellectualist’s condemnation of things owes its convincing- 
ness to certain deep-rooted prejudices. One of these prejudices is 
that individuality means indivisibility, and conversely that what can 
be divided into parts can not be individual. The substance of 
Spinoza and the atoms of Democritus are alike indivisible. This 
difficulty of indecomposability would of course equally influence our 
view of psychic unities. We would have to deny the reality of the 
self, because it is complex and capable of analysis. The art-object 
would fall to pieces the moment we analyzed it. Hence you have 
either a heap of pieces on the one hand or a mystical, undifferentiated 
unity on the other. Now, what we must do here is to face the prob- 
lem honestly and cast out prejudice. We can as a matter of fact 
recognize a self or a work of art as a unity if the complexity con- 
verges in a direction or towards a purpose. If in the organic or 
inorganic thing we can recognize a common impulse or movement, 
we must recognize the thing as one, even though it is complex and 
physically divisible. 

This prejudice is closely connected with another—the vice of 
abstraction, useful though abstraction is in its own place in the 
economy of thought. This prejudice consists in emphasizing the 
disjunctive function of the mind and in ignoring the conjunctive. 
Thus it is regarded as self-evident that the disparate qualities—the 
creatures of linguistic substantiation—exist; but their interpenetra- 
tion, their coexistence in the one thing, is regarded as the insuperable 


*“¢Metaphysies,’’ English translation, Vol. II., p. 60. 
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problem. And it is insuperable, if you take the disparate abstrac- 
tions for granted and try to compound a thing out of them. But this 
is starting at the wrong end of the process. We must go back to the 
conerete object. While our thought can abstract qualities, these 
qualities do not exist first as abstract entities and then compound 
themselves. They are ways of taking things in concrete contexts. 
If we can discriminate distinctions within this object, it is quite true 
that we must regard such distinctions as real. But if we must take 
the distinctions as coexisting, interpenetrating, flowing into each 
other, cohering in one pattern and movement, it is also true that 
they can so interpenetrate and coexist. Our conjunctive way of 
taking the object of experience needs no more justification than our 
disjunctive or analytic way. If the distinctions do coexist and inter- 
penetrate, they can do so. We do not make the transitions or unities, 
any more than the discreteness, in taking account of them. And 
Berkeley is quite right in maintaining that no additional entity, no 
substance or x, can simplify the fact, which is given with the quali- 
ties, viz., that they interpenetrate and persist. To trace these coex- 
istences and transitions of the facts of experience is the business of 
science, quite as much as that of the analysis of properties. 

It is strange that the unity of the thing should have caused so 
much trouble, while most philosophers have been willing to take the 
diversity within the thing for granted. I can not see why one is not 
as mysterious or as clear as the other. If you assume that a thing is 
mere abstract unity, it is true that no logic could get diversity-out 
of it. If, again, you start with a collection of independent, disparate 
qualities, it will no doubt be impossible to get any unity into it. The 
simpler way is to proceed empirically and not to make absurd 
assumptions. If we can distinguish diversity of function, then, of 
course, there is diversity. If diversity of function, on the other 
hand, makes a thing go to pieces, if the only transitions possible are 
those of identity of property, then we should at least be as consistent 
as the father of intellectualism, Parmenides, and with him rule out 
all diversity as inconceivable, leaving the residuum of the homo- 
geneous block of being. 

Another intellectualist prejudice of which we must rid ourselves 
is the assumption that an individual, in order to be distinct, must dis- 
tinguish itself. On this basis, only self-conscious individuals could 
exist, and they only so long as they are self-conscious. We ourselves 
would vanish as individuals the moment we go to sleep or when our 
interest becomes absorbed in the objective situation. I do not believe 
this a valid assumption. Neither the existence nor the significance 
of an individual need depend upon self-discrimination. We have 
individual significance so long as any experience distinguishes us, 
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whether awake or asleep. And the existence of an individual is in 
no wise dependent upon being distinguished. A thing may exist as 
individual a million years before it is distinguished. It is individual 
not because it distinguishes itself or we distinguish it, but because, 
when we do take account of it, we must treat it as distinct for the 
purpose in question. 

Nor is it necessary to regard self-subsistence or independence as 
the condition of reality. If only the self-subsistent were real, then 
only an indivisible whole, as Spinoza maintains, could be real. Now, 
it is quite true that the parts must, somehow, hang together. At least 
the physical world hangs together by its gravitational threads. But 
such hanging together need not prevent a certain individual play of 
the parts. The earth hangs together with the solar system, but that 
does not prevent the earth from having its own motion and history. 
For finite purposes at least, it is convenient to take reality piece- 
meal. And reality has parts and distinctions just in so far as it 
lends itself to such individual taking, however much the parts may 
cohere with a larger pattern. It is such pluralism which makes prac- 
tical adjustment and scientific sorting and identification relevant. 
The parts or aspects are real, if we must meet them as real. And 
the recognition of the character and reality of the part may, for the 
purpose in question, be more essential than the reality of the whole. 

It is not necessary, on the other hand, in order to recognize the 
plurality of the world, to fall into the opposite intellectualist abstrac- 
tion, that of absolutely independent plural entities such as the old- 
fashioned atoms or monads. Such an assumption is necessarily 
suicidal, for since such entities could not make any difference to each 
other or to any perceiving subject, it becomes impossible to speak of 
them as having properties or even to prove their existence. Even 
zero must be part of a thought context in order to be considered as 
existing. Things are as independent and impenetrable as we must 
take them. They may exist, as we have seen, independent of our 
cognitive context. They may come and go, so far as our awareness 
is concerned, without prejudice to their existence. But in some con- 
text they must hang. I can not conceive of individuals as outside 
of any context at all, as making no difference to other individuals, 
for it is through such difference to other individuals, and in the last 
analysis to human nature, that we conceive of an individual as 
existing at all. I can see only the possibility of a relative pluralism 
—pluralism with its rough edges, its overlapping identities—both 
from the existential and the cognitive side. No center liveth unto 
itself, in the isolated sense of Leibnitz’s monad. But such relative 
pluralism prevents in any case the blank monotony of eleatic being. 
And while the parts hang with each other, they must be considered 
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as real as the whole. The whole has no reality abstracted from just 
such parts. If the parts are relative to the whole, the whole is no 
less relative to the parts. If we emphasize that individuals exist and 
have significance only in contexts, it is well not to forget that they 
do exist within the contexts, social or physical, and can be identified 
in the variety of contexts into which they enter. 

Another and more serious kind of objection has been raised 
against the reality of things from the Heraclitean point of view, 
represented so brilliantly at the present time by Professor Bergson. 
If the universe is an absolute flux, making sections in the stream of 
change and calling them things must be a purely artificial attitude— 
an illusion due to our gross sense perception at best and justified 
only by its convenience for practical purposes. To quote a recent 
statement of Bergson’s: ‘‘I regard the whole parceling out of things 
as relative to our faculty of perception. Our senses, adjusted to the 
material world, trace there lines of division which exist as directions, 
carved out for our future action. It is our contingent action which 
is reflected back in matter, as in a mirror, when our eyes perceive 
objects with well-marked contours, and distinguish them one from 
the other.’’® Things, therefore, have no real existence. They are 
due merely to our practical purposes. The real world is one of abso- 
lute fluency, where the past is drawn up into the moving flow. Not 
extension, but interpenetration; not repetition, but absolute novelty 
and growth; not qualities, but change, characterizes the real world, 
the key to which must be found in our own stream of consciousness. 
This real world can be grasped, not by the intellect, but by intuition, 
which gives us the real flow, as contrasted with the stereotyped copy 
of the intellect. And how do we come to speak of things at all, then? 
By means of the intellect we form a space image of the real process. 
This image is like the cinematographic copy of moving figures. It is 
a static picture of spatially spread out and recorded changes which 
we substitute for the real duration. But while the latter is char- 
acterized by interpenetration and indivisibility, the former is char- 
acterized by extension and divisibility. Science decomposes the 
objects of sense still further into molecules and atoms and centers of 
force, but these pictures of science have no more reality than the 
perceptual things. They are merely contrivances to deal with the 
world of fiux. 

Such, in brief, is the view of Bergson, and it certainly carries 
with it a great deal of truth. Our purposes are indispensable in the 
significant differentiation of our world; and sometimes, no doubt, our 
marking the world off into parts is as artificial as the astronomer’s 
longitudes and latitudes and his names for constellations. The world, 


* This JOURNAL, Vol. VII., No. 14, pp. 386 and 287. 
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too, from our finite point of view at any rate, is a world where novelty 
and growth play'an important part. I can not admit, however, that 
the new Heracliteanism gives us the whole truth. 

In the first place, we must be suspicious of all absolutistic for- 
mulas. Absolute flux is as impossible of proof as absolute identity. 
Bergson and Parmenides alike must found their philosophy on intui- 
tion and conviction. I prefer the more modest pragmatic way of 
taking the world.* This means to take the facts at their face value. 
If there seems to be change and novelty, then, in so far, we must own 
it, whether our novelty is a retracing of an absolute experience or is 
objectively creative. Knowledge, whatever claims to absoluteness we 
may make, is after all our finite human version of reality; and we 
have access to no other. And for us change and novelty are real 
facts. But while we must recognize novelty and interpenetration as 
facts of our experience, it is also true that we must recognize a cer- 
tain amount of constancy. And this constancy can not be due 
merely to language and space objectification. There must, on the 
one hand, be constancy in our meanings, our inner purposes; and 
they are real processes. And there must, on the other, be constancy 
on the part of the processes referred to. Else constancy on the part 
of our symbols would not avail. Suppose we had a world where 
everything flowed but the symbols: in such a world we could not 
recognize or use the symbols as the same. There could be no such 
thing as intellect in such a world, because it too would have to change. 
And even if memories and concepts dipped into such a world from 
another universe, they would be utterly useless where nothing repeats 
itself. The intellect is an agency for prediction; and what we must 
be able to predict is the real world of processes. Mind and things 
must conspire to have science. Even in the cinematograph, you have 
the constancy of the pictures and of the machinery which repeats 
them; and they are part of the real world. 

Nor is it true of things, any more than of selves, that our marking 
them off from their context is purely arbitrary. It is difficult enough 
in either case; and we can not pull them, root and all, without pull- 
ing a good deal of the context with them. When we come to define 
what we mean by Cesar, we find that he is very much entangled with 
the past out of which he grew, with the age in which he struggled, 
and with the results and opinions of his labors ever since. Yet for all 
that he is a well-marked character which we can understand and 
appreciate. So with the thing—the organic individual, like the tree, 
or the inorganic individual, like the stone or the crystal. In any 
ease, they are individual, when we must deal with them as such; 


*My attitude to pragmatism I have explained in ‘‘Truth and Reality,’’ 
Maemillan, 1911, especially in Chapters IX. and X. 
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not when we mark them off arbitrarily, as in the case of the rainbow. 
And this is true though the individual is complex; though it may 
consist of many interpenetrating impulses, all traveling at diverse 
paces. 

When we come to define what we mean by the individuality of a 
thing, the problem waxes more difficult. Psychology gives us but 
scant help. As a matter of fact, it has tended to unfit us for the 
proper attitude to reality through its subjectivistic tendency. What 
we intend when we speak of a thing or act on a thing is not a fusion 
of sensations, together with the suggested sensory and ideational 
complex. This is merely an account of the process of becoming 
aware of things and not an account of the reality of things. Things 
can make sensible differences to our organism, but they are not con- 
stituted by our perception. They must be taken as preexisting in 
their own contexts, prior to such sensory discrimination on our part, 
else our instincts would not be adjusted to them; they could fulfil no 
interest or need on the part of our will. The sensory differences, for 
practical purposes, exist primarily as signs or guides suggesting 
further control and use. The sight sensations, in the case of the 
infant, suggest the motor reaction of active touch, which in turn 
suggests the reflexes of eating. 

What, then, individuates things? First of all, from the point of 
view of significance, they are individuated, as we have seen, by the 
purposes which select them and which they fulfil. They would have 
no individual significance except as thus differentiated in our cog- 
nitive experience. The thing must embody a will. Aristotle was 
quite right in saying that we can not treat the thing as a mere col- 
lection. We can not regard the word as a mere collection of letters, 
in so far as it is an individual word. ‘‘We must seek the cause by 
reason of which the matter is some definite thing.’’* For Aristotle 
this means finding the final cause of the thing. In artificial things 
like the word or the work of art, it is quite plain that we must find 
the idea which is expressed. Can we also find such an objective idea 
in natural things? No, we can not find it there. We must be satis- 
fied if it has such distinctness of character and history as to fulfil a 
specific purpose of ours, whether it sustains the relation of a work of 
art to a more comprehensive experience or not. 

It does not follow, however, that things are created or ‘‘faked’’ 
by thus being taken over into our cognitive context. The selection 
and acknowledgment is forced, not arbitrary. The thing must sug- 
gest an own center of energy. It must roll out from the larger field 
of experience, forcing attention to its own movement and identity. 
Our cognitive meaning, so far from constituting things, must tally 


«<<Metaphysies,’? Bk. VII., Ch. XVII, 1. 
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with the things—terminate in our perceptions of them—in order to 
be valid. If the thing is real, it can not be infinitely divisible, 2. ¢., 
the form of the thing can not be merely of our own choosing. To be 
accorded objective existence, the thing must be acknowledged as 
having its own impulse, its own history, its own pattern of parts, 
which our ideas must copy sufficiently for identification and predic- 
tion. And the thing may have to be acknowledged as having such 
character and history, whether as old as the sun or as evanescent as 
the cloudlet. 

Can we identify such things in our experience? In the case of 
the organic thing, we seem to have a natural unity, comparable to 
that which we have in the case of the unity of the ego, even though 
the former is not a significant unity. There is a history which 
embodies a certain end or has a certain direction. To be sure, 
organisms may sometimes be divided without destroying their life; 
and the lower organisms do propagate their existence by spontaneous 
division. But the cell seems to be even here a fairly definite entity. 
The unicellular organisms have an individual immortality which is 
only limited by external accident. 

When we come to inorganic things, the problem is difficult. On 
the analogy of geometrical quantity it has sometimes been held that 
physical things are infinitely divisible. Interesting antinomies have 
been invented from Zeno down by playing between the mathematical 
and the physical conception of quantity. But we must not confuse 
mathematical divisibility with physical divisibility. Empirically, 
what we call things are, on the one hand, capable of being taken as 
individuals. On the other hand, it is possible to distinguish parts. 
Do we come to a limit in our division where we have to deal with a 
final natural unity? We do for practical purposes at least. The 
molecule seems like a distinct stopping-place, however hypothetical, 
if we would preserve the character of the compound. And in recent 
years interesting experiments have been made by Rutherford and 
others to prove the real existence of the atom. These experiments 
can not be ruled out by any a priori theory as regards infinite divisi- 
bility. The atom in turn seems to be a holding company for energies 
which under certain conditions can act individually. A smaller unit, 
the electron, it is maintained, must be assumed to account for such 
phenomena as radioactivity. The negative electric charge seems like 
a natural unit. Is it final? Wecan not say. All we ean say is that 
we have had no need so far of assuming a smaller unit. There cer- 
tainly is no evidence for infinite divisibility. Furthermore, because 
units do not have absolute permanency and are themselves complex, 
that does not gainsay their individual reality, while we can take them 
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as individual. The chair is an individual while we can use it as a 
chair, however complex and unstable its structure. 

It will be seen that we have adopted the instrumental method in 
dealing with the reality of the thing. Unlike the self, the thing has 
no meaning or value that we can share with it. We must judge it, 
therefore, by the ways in which we must take it in realizing owr pur- 
poses; and we must hold that its reality is precisely what we must 
take it as in the service of our specific will. Let us now try to sum 
up the pragmatic significance of the thing. In the first place, we 
have seen that we can not speak of things unless we have persistent 
identity—identity both in the purposes which take the things and in 
the objective processes which are taken. Unless we can take the same 
processes over again and thus predict their reoccurrence, we can not 
speak of things. In a world of absolute flux, not even the illusion of 
a thing could arise. This persistence or possibility of identification 
of certain processes is the pragmatic significance of substance, what- 
ever fleeting changes we may have to ignore in our conceptual taking 
of reality. As the thing is capable of existing in many contexts, and 
as it may have different reactions in different contexts, the idea of 
potential energy arises. The potential, or the core of the thing, is 
the more of what the thing can do. The air can produce sound. It 
can also furnish the Kansas dust storm, it can convey oxygen to the 
lungs, ete. As the contexts are not present, perhaps, for doing all 
these things at once, we speak of the others as possible reactions— 
the (for the time being) hidden energy of the thing. 

In the second place, these expectancies or ways of taking the thing 
are social. Things do not merely figure in my individual experience, 
but they are capable of figuring in any number of experiences in the 
same immediate way. They fulfil not merely an individual, but a 
social, purpose. One reason for regarding social experience as more 
trustworthy is that social experience is less subject to illusions and 
hallucinations. While this is largely so and therefore furnishes an 
additional check, illusions and hallucinations may be social for the 
time being. The illusion of the moving railroad train is as social as 
any perception. A whole crowd has been known to see a ghost. So 
being social is not an infallible test of objectivity. As such percep- 
tions, however, do not tally with further experiences, they can not be 
taken as things. Whether we deal with things, therefore, from the 
point of view of individual or of social experience, our ideas of things 
ean only be proven true as experience leans upon further experience 
in a consistent way. 

It has sometimes been stated that things are objective, because 
they are objects for several subjects. But this is inverting the true 
relation. Things are social experiences, because they hang in a con- 
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text of their own and are not dependent upon individual experience 
for their existence. Things, moreover, are not the only objects of 
social experience. It is not true that our psychological objects are 
objects of one subject only as contrasted with things. If so, we could 
have no psychological sciences. We could never understand each 
other’s meanings or their relations. The fact is that we can share 
each other’s images, concepts, and even emotions and will atti- 
tudes, as truly as our sense facts. The oldest sciences man created 
were sciences of meaning, such as logic, geometry, and ethics. It is 
absurd, then, to say that mental facts exist for one subject only—are 
private and unique. It is not their social character which distin- 
guishes things from meanings. 

Besides social agreement, we must add, therefore, sensible contin- 
uity as characteristic of our taking of things. Things are the sen- 
sible embodiments of purposes. They have a certain ‘‘liveliness’’ 
that our meanings as such, however social, do not ordinarily have. 
They are energies which we must recognize as belonging to a space 
context of their own, with their own steadiness and order, inde- 
pendent of our meanings. It is not that we, either in our individual 
or our social capacity, do acknowledge things, which makes things 
objective, but that we must acknowledge them, and that we must 
acknowledge them as having such a sensible character, such motion, 
such use in the realization of our specific purposes. Our ideas must 
terminate in the sensible things in order to be valid. We may select 
them in our service, we may spread them out into our classificatory 
schemes, we may symbolize their relations by our equations; but we 
can do so successfully only by respecting their own character and 
relations as revealed in experience. We must believe, moreover, that 
the substance of things is precisely what we must take it as in 
experience. If radium breaks down and changes into helium, ne 
assumption of inert matter, no postulate of substance, can guarantee 
its identity. The only key we have to reality is what reality must be 
taken as in the progressive realization of the purposes of human 
nature. 


JOHN E. Boop1n. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 
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DISCUSSION 
CONSCIOUSNESS AND BEHAVIOR. A REPLY 


- HAT shall deliver the deliverer?’’ 

Professor Miller asks the question at the end of a ‘‘dis- 
cussion’’ of my paper on ‘‘Mind as an Observable Object.’’ It is I 
who am the ‘‘deliverer,’’ but of what a sorry sort will be gathered 
from the answer Mr. Miller finds to his own question. 


What shall deliver the deliverer? Nothing but a taste for real solutions— 
which is the same as intellectual scruple. Nothing but common sense untired— 
which is the same as pertinacity in logic. Nothing but looking about us before 
we advance—sweeping the horizon of our subject—circumspection; that last 
tule of Descartes’s method, followed as far as human vision can, ‘‘to make 


enumerations so complete and reviews so general that I might be assured that 
nothing was omitted.’’ 


One would like to have contributed something better than the 
inspiration of a bad example to sentiments so just. 

But Mr. Miller is no unkindly critic. He is good enough to say 
that some earlier work of mine promised better things—that even 
now I may have better things in reserve. Perhaps, too, it occurred 
to Mr. Miller that a twenty-minute paper left me little room for 
enumerations so complete and reviews so general that I might be 
assured nothing was omitted. Something in the way of enumera- 
tion and review that I had tried before writing quite brought it home 
to me that sacrifices were demanded. I thought I might begin by 
passing over the ungereimte Frage. 

However happy this idea, I know it would have been happier if 
men stood in closer agreement as to what meaning meant. But then 
the history of philosophy would be the shortest of stories, the love of 
wisdom would not go long unrequited, thought would lie listless in 
the pervading calm—and I should have missed a critic of flavor. It 
did seem to me, though, that some questions were beyond question— 
as, for example, What should we call that which can have no name? 

I know that many with a taste for real solutions have answered, 
An immediate fact of consciousness. Out of such facts taken 
together they make a ‘“‘field,’’ and out of such fields a world. 
But what in the world is consciousness? Across these fields, 
dust of their dust, passes the occasional figure of a fellow being. For 
his brother-likeness to the owner of the field, this passing figure is 
given a field of his own—one from which the giver is forever 
excluded. Straightway the donor grows anxious for his gift. Does 
the one to whom it has been given really have the thing that has just 
been given to him? Then where in the world is his consciousness? 
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No one can blame the dwellers in such a world if they ery aloud 
for deliverance, least of all one who remembers to have lived there 
and to have been unhappy there—one who might still be unhappily 
living there had he waited with the others for a deliverer who could 
work miracles. 

Very pleasantly Mr. Miller quotes d mon intention the saying of 
a certain Old Lady: ‘‘We must all make a little effort every day to 
keep sane and to use words in the same senses.’’ Which, being 
applied, I take to mean that the deliverer Mr. Miller awaits must 
begin by accepting ‘‘consciousness’’ in the sense those who would be 
delivered have given to the word. He must make a little effort every 
day to keep on using the term in this same sense. He must start at 
the same point and travel the same road, but he shall reach the goal 
of intelligibility at last without having been downed by any of those 
contradictions that have been the undoing of all who have so started 
and so traveled. Then, and only then, shall we know him for the 
true deliverer by the miracle he has wrought. 

Meanwhile, for one who is too impatient to await the impossible, 
there lies close to hand a suggestion so natural that it can not excite 
enthusiasm, so simple that it may inspire mockery, and so little in 
the ‘‘same sense’’ with what has gone before that the Old Lady of 
Good Counsel would not have it to be sane. It is this: Let us make 
our way out of a troubled world by the same door where in we went. 
Did we start with an immediate fact of consciousness and construct 
a world? Then let us now begin with the world and construct an 
immediate fact of consciousness. 

To be sure, the familiar scenes of the journey in will look altered 
on the way out, but isn’t that rather what we had hoped for? At all 
events, it is vain to ery paradox at each new episode of the kind. 
For example, we came to grief by assuming that a man knew his own 
mind better than anything else and prior to anything else in the 
world. Somewhere along the way out we should expect to run across 
the reflection that his own mind is the last thing a man comes to 
know. ‘‘It is so far from self-evident,’’ I had ventured to write, 
‘‘that each man’s mental state is his own indisputable possession, 
that no one hesitates to confess at times that his neighbor has read 
him better than he has read himself. . . . No one finds fault with 
Thackeray for intimating that the old Major is a better judge of 
Pendennis’s feeling for the Fotheringay than is Pendennis himself.’’ 

Mr. Miller selects the passage for an illustration of his difficulties. 


This is not a question of knowing our feelings, but of knowing how our 
feelings will develop or continue. To have a feeling and to be acquainted with 
it are the same thing. If a man does not know whether he is in love, it means 
that he does not know whether what he actually feels is or is not a sign of a 
continued disposition to feel and to act such as goes under that name. 
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And again I had said, continuing the thought, ‘‘It is quite as 
likely that, under certain conditions, I do not know what red is, as 
that, under other conditions, I do not know what love is.’’ 

But ‘‘this,’? comments Mr. Miller, ‘‘is not a question whether I 
am acquainted with my own sensation, but whether I am acquainted 
with the social name for my sensation.”’ 

These are only moments of our progress; but Mr. Miller is right 
in choosing them to illustrate a difference of view that must go with 
every step we take together. I wish indeed he had put his first objec- 
tion a trifle differently. Unless love is of its essence enduring, there 
was no question of what Pendennis’s feeling would develop into, still 
less would I have chosen Pen as an example of one who did not know 
whether he was in love. I assumed that we were dealing with a man 
who was ‘‘sure’’ he was in love—later with a man who was ‘‘sure’’ 
he saw the color red. Were they right or wrong in their surety? Or 
rather, has the question, Were they right or wrong? a meaning? 

My own position: The question has so much meaning that it takes 
all the science of all the world to make out whether A is in love or 
whether B sees red. In that science A and B have their little part— 
they are contributors of undetermined value—but that they have the 
supreme, the ultimate part seems to me an assumption as little 
warranted as to suppose that I know better than all the world the 
nature of the pen I am holding because, forsooth, it is mine. Is it 
only a matter of the ‘‘social name’’ for the state of mind each surely 
has? Is it only that this one may err in calling his feeling ‘‘love,’’ 
that one in calling his ‘‘red’’? Then may they not err in calling 
their respective feelings by any other names, or by any names at all? 
And what should we, the philosophers, call that which maybe isn’t 
this and maybe isn’t that, but surely is the immediate and certain 
possession of the one who has it? ‘‘ What shall we call that which 
can have no name?’’ Isn’t the shade of Protagoras whispering some- 
thing about ‘‘the last seeming’’? Isn’t Gorgias nudging my elbow? 
Isn’t Cratylus congratulating himself on having held his peace and 
but wagged his finger? 

However, enough of episodes! The general idea is that we start 
with a world and construct an immediate fact of consciousness. If 
this is the problem, we might be expected sooner or later to ask our- 
selves, What beings of this world do we call conscious, and why do 
we call them so? Is not this a search for the meaning of conscious- 
ness? It seemed to me that there must be something peculiar in the 
behavior of ‘‘conscious’’ beings, the which, if I could discover it, 
would give me the definition I sought. Their ‘‘consciousness’’ is that 
trait of the behavior of certain objects which makes me call them 
conscious; their ‘‘life,’’ that trait which makes me call them alive; 
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their ‘‘heat,’’ that trait which makes me call them hot—so I thought 
one might argue. 

Mr. Miller does not complain of me (I think?) for having 
attempted no more than this statement of an experimental problem. 
His objection is to the statement itself. 

Once more [he asks] the question what leads me to call a man conscious, and 
the question what consciousness means—is Mr. Singer assuming that they are 
the same question? Are the nature of a thing and the tokens by which I infer 
its presence the same?... 


They are to me the same: I confuse, I identify, the question, 
What leads me to call a man conscious? with the question, What does 
consciousness mean? And I detect in myself the same lack of intel- 
lectual scruple in other situations. I am inclined to confuse the 
question, What leads me to call this thing a triangle? with the ques- 
tion, What does triangle mean? Whether it is that I have wearied 
me of common sense, or that my logic has lost its pertinacity, I can 
not see why I should treat a conscious being more befoggedly than a 
triangle. Is making a mystery of them a way of paying tribute to 
the ‘‘higher categories’’? 

In watching the behavior of beings I eall by instinct conscious 
(the reason for which instinct constitutes my problem) I seem to 
find grounds for differentiating this part of their behavior into 
‘‘faculties.’’ Among other qualities, I attribute to them ‘‘sensi- 
bility.’”’ Part of their action I call reaction; I call it their seeing of 
a color, their hearing of a sound. As my experience of other minds 
grows, my knowledge of my own is enriched: I class myself among 
those who see and hear. Further, I recognize certain behavior as 
descriptive, and notice the way in which descriptive behavior varies 
with the conditions governing seeing and hearing. All do not see the 
same thing or see the same thing in the same way. Mr. Miller makes 
much of this difference of content as a peculiarity—yes, as the very 
essence—of our notion of consciousness. 


The reasons why we say we find something in the world of facts which we 
call consciousness and which distinguishes itself from a behaving body [Mr. 
Singer] really does not consider. These reasons are after all simple... . Let 
us try to state the reasons without the terms of personality, self, etc. For 
example, at a single moment a certain number of objects .. . are in a peculiar 
sense together, while those objects and other objects are not in the same sense 
together. .. . Of course the easiest way of putting this is to say I am seeing the 
first mentioned combination and I am not seeing [the second]. But it is quite 
easy to avoid making these references to self and its ‘‘seeing’’: it is quite easy 
to put it in terms of the ‘‘objective’’ facts themselves. These facts have a way 
of being together, some of them, while others are not in this sense together. .. . 
Groups there are, and breaches between them there are. Consciousness there is, 
and oblivion there is. 
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Ungefihr sagt das der Pfarrer auch—but with a slightly different 
meaning! For Mr. Miller concludes: 


‘*Consciousness’’ here is not behavior; it is, according to usage, either the 
‘*field’’ itself or the relation of conjunction between the components of the field. 


It can not be as a concession to my manner of speaking that Mr. 
Miller would avoid the easiest way of putting things. It is not I who 
object to such phrases as ‘‘ I am seeing the rug’’ and ‘‘I am not see- 
ing the window,’’ or again ‘‘J am seeing the rug and he is seeing the 
window.’’ As I arrive through observation at the notion of descrip- 
tive behavior, discover the way in which this varies with the point of 
view, I quite come to recognize that I see different things at different 
times, that I and another see different things at the same time. From 
this I gradually struggle toward an understanding of what is the 
same in the thing we so differently see, of the ‘‘objective’’ and the 
‘*subjective’’ factors in every description. I come to discover a sub- 
jective factor in my account of the very world with which I started. 
I come to see that the purely objective world and the purely sub- 
jective datum of consciousness are two ideals toward which we end- 
lessly strive, modifying our notions of each as we change our under- 
standing of the other. 

Are there not left vestiges of sanity, even of something like 
common sense, in my simple philosophy? Who has ever been offered 
an immediate state of consciousness out of which to construct a 
world? Who has not been forced to start with a world, which it 
was his given task to re-construct? It is only in this process of 
reconstruction that the concepts of ‘‘consciousness’’ and ‘‘object of 
consciousness’’ fall out—they fall out together, and together they 
grow apace. To follow the adventures of this pair is, I suspect, to 
be led deep into the heart of things. 


Ep@ar A. SINGER, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


A REPLY TO PROFESSOR McGILVARY’S QUESTIONS 


IRCUMSTANCES connected with the time of the appearance of 
Professor McGilvary’s courteous questions to me (see this 
JOURNAL for August 17, 1911) prevented my attention to them in 
proper season. I hope the long lapse of time has not outlawed my 
reply—such as it is. 

His questions were based primarily upon the following quotation 
from my article in the ‘‘James Memorial Volume’’: ‘‘The so-called 
action of ‘consciousness’ means simply the organic releases in the 
way of behavior which are the conditions of awareness and which 
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also modify its content.’’ If I am not able to answer Professor Me- 
Gilvary’s questions directly, or with respect to the form in which he 
has put them, it is because these questions, as he formulates them, 
seem to me to depend upon ignoring the force of the so-called pre- 
fixed to action and the quotation-marks surrounding the word con- 
sciousness. I meant by these precautions to warn the reader that I 
was referring to a view for which I disowned responsibility, espe- 
cially as regards ‘‘consciousness.’’ In fact I supposed it would be 
evident that the consciousness of the quotation marks designated pre- 
cisely a conception which I was engaged in criticizing, and for which 
I was proffering a substitute. But the form of the questions put to 
me seems to me (I may misapprehend their import) to depend upon 
supposing that I accept just what I meant to reject. Naturally, then, 
the questions imply that I have involved myself in serious incon- 
sistencies. 

I quote two passages which afford some overt evidence that my 
impression is correct. ‘‘ Although elsewhere in this paper Professor 
Dewey defined awareness as attention, I presume that in this sen- 
tence [the one quoted above] he would mean to include consciousness 
in its inattentive forms also.’’ And in connection with his next 
question he says, ‘‘Knowledge is one kind of consciousness, pre- 
sumably.’’ Both of these presumptions are natural on the basis of 
the notion of consciousness referred to in quotation marks, but I 
have difficulty in placing them in connection with my own view. 
Now if I am right in supposing that Professor McGilvary means one 
thing by consciousness and I mean another, I am somewhat embar- 
rassed in replying to his questions. If I reply in his sense, I shall 
misrepresent myself; if I reply in mine, I shall probably give addi- 
tional cause for misunderstanding, as the answers will be read in 
terms of his sense. Accordingly, I shall try to indicate what my view 
is, and then state the form his questions would take upon its basis. 

My contention was that ‘‘consciousness’’ is an adjective of be- 
havior, a quality attaching to it under certain conditions. When we 
make a noun of ‘‘conscious’’ and forget that we are dealing (as in 
the case of other nouns in -ness) with an abstract noun, we are guilty 
of the same fallacy as if we abstracted red from things and then 
discussed the relation of redness to things, instead of the relation of 
red things to other things. Hence (to come to question 1) there is 
certainly a question as to the relation of conscious behavior, atten- 
tive behavior, to other kinds of behavior. But this is not a question 
that can be discussed profitably after it has been misput. If the 
actual question is as to the rdéle of the brain in certain kinds of 
behavior, the parallelist, automatist, ete., are making answer after 
they have translated the question into another and artificial form. 
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So with the second question. My reply (after I have translated 
the question) is that the aim of knowledge (to which reference was 
made) is the enrichment and guidance of subsequent behaviors—of 
all kinds. That conscious behavior grows out of instinctive and 
habitual (routine) behavior and is the prerequisite of moral, tech- 
nological, esthetic, ete., behaviors, and that looking at it in this way 
is the proper way of understanding thinking (‘‘consciousness’’) and 
all that goes with it, may be false positions as matters of fact, but I 
do not see that such positions involve questions of internal con- 
sistency. 

The third question reads: ‘‘If it is the organic releases that 
change the environment in the act of knowing, does knowing as dis- 
tinct from these organic releases make any changes in the environ- 
ment on its own account?’’ The question involves the repudiated 
conception of consciousness, in the distinction it propounds between 
knowing and behavior. If consciousness be a characteristic quality 
of one kind of behavior, as distinct from other kinds, Professor Mc- 
Gilvary’s question can not be asked. The only question is as to 
what changes conscious behavior makes as contrasting with other 
kinds. And my answer is that just given: the changes that conduce 
to direction of subsequent action and to enrichment of their mean- 
ings. 

The fourth question reads in one of its forms: ‘‘Once distinguish 
between consciousness and organic releases, what justification have 
we for asserting that knowledge can be only of the effects of the con-. 
ditions of knowledge?’’ Here again, the distinguishing holds with 
the meaning that Professor McGilvary obviously attributes to ‘‘con- 
sciousness,’’ but not upon my meaning. Translated into my own 
terms, the question would read: ‘‘What reasons have we for think- 
ing that knowing (attentive) behavior comes after certain other 
kinds?’’ And I quite agree with my questioner that this question is 
to be studied ‘‘just as we study anything else.’’ And considering 
the number of times that an ‘‘instrumental’’ theory of knowing has 
been attacked on the ground that it narrows its corsideration to the 
functions of knowledge, it is an interesting variation to find it 
intimated that it declines to extend its view to take them in.t To me 
—though probably not to those who criticize it—this suggests that 
the instrumental theory is trying to date knowing, to place it with 
respect both to its generating conditions and its consequences—or 
functions. JOHN DEWEY. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


1¢¢Tf knowledge be distinct from its conditions, should we not study it as 
we study anything else, not confining ourselves entirely to the functions of its 
conditions, but extending our view to take in any possible functions it may 
itself have?’’ 
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Some Problems of Philosophy. WitutiaM James. New York: Longmans, 
Green, and Company. 1911. Pp. xii+ 231. 


This last book of Professor James has been prepared for the press by 
Dr. H. M. Kallen from two unfinished and unrevised manuscripts left by 
the author. The first chapter treats of the nature of philosophy, its value, 
and the objections urged against it. “ Philosophy, beginning in wonder, 

. is able to fancy everything different from what it is. It sees the 
familiar as if it were strange, and the strange as if it were familiar. It 
rouses us from our native dogmatic slumber and breaks up our caked 
prejudices. Historically it has always been a sort of fecundation of four 
different human interests, science, poetry, religion, and logic, by one 
another” (p. 7). To the objections that philosophy has been dogmatic 
and unpractical Professor James replies that while this has, in a measure, 
been so in the past, there is no reason why it should continue so. “One 
can not see why, if such a policy should appear advisable, philosophy 
might not end by forswearing all dogmatism whatever, and become as 
hypothetical in her manners as the most empirical science of them all” 
(p. 26). As for the objection that philosophy has made no progress, we 
are reminded that “if every step forward which philosophy makes .. . 
gets accredited to science, the residuum of unanswered problems will alone 
remain to constitute the domain of philosophy, and will alone bear her 
name” (pp. 22-23). 

Chapter II. enumerates certain typical problems of metaphysics the 
discussion of which is to occupy the remainder of the book. Some of 
them are: “ What are ‘thoughts’ and what are ‘things’? What do we 
mean when we say ‘truth’? Is there a common stuff out of which all 
facts are made? How comes there to be a world at all? Is unity or di- 
versity more fundamental?” (pp. 29-80). Chapter III. deals with the 
problem of being. Has what exists come into being piecemeal, as the 
empiricist inclines to believe, or has it always been in its completeness a 
totality, as the rationalist holds? We can not say: “For all of us alike, 
fact forms a datum ... which we can not explain or get behind. It 
makes itself somehow, and our business is far more with its What than 
with its Whence or Why” (p. 46). 

Chapters IV., V., and VI. discuss percept and concept. The author 
expounds with even more than his usual clearness and force the position 
adopted in “A Pluralistic Universe.” “The great difference between 
percepts and concepts is that percepts are continuous and concepts are 
discrete” (p. 48). “For rationalistic writers conceptual knowledge was 
not only the more noble knowledge, but it originated independently of 
all perceptual particulars” (p. 55). “To this ultra-rationalistic opinion 
the empiricist contention that the significance of concepts consists always 
in their relation to perceptual particulars has been opposed” (p. 57). 
Needless to say, for the author it is the perceptual flux of particulars that 
has the primary reality. “The flux can never be superseded. We must 
carry it with us to the bitter end of our cognitive business, keeping it in 
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the midst of the translation even when the latter proves illuminating, 
and falling back on it alone when the translation gives out. ‘The in- 
superability of sensation’ would be a short expression of my thesis. To 
prove it I must show (1) that concepts are secondary formations, inade- 
quate, and only ministerial; and (2) that they falsify as well as omit, and 
make the flux impossible to understand ” (p. 79). 

Chapter VII. deals with the One and the Many. “ The alternative here 
is known as that between pluralism and monism. It is the most pregnant 
of all the dilemmas of philosophy. . . . Does reality exist distributively ? 
or collectively ?—in the shape of eaches, everys, anys, eithers? or only in 
the shape of an all or whole? . . . Pluralism stands for the distributive, 
monism for the collective form of being” (p. 114). The author then 
proceeds to explain further the nature of pluralism and to defend it from 
the misrepresentations of its monistic critics. Various types of monism 
are noted and the attempt is made to show the natural affinity of monism 
for rationalism and of pluralism for empiricism. A rationalistic plural- 
ist of the type of Professor Howison would, of course, dissent from the 
view that pluralism is essentially empiristic. 

Chapter VIII. treats of the implications and consequences of monism 
and pluralism, and in Chapter [X. the most momentous of these implica- 
tions, the problem of novelty, is introduced and discussed in its several 
aspects through the remainder of the book. The perceptual life gives 
overwhelming testimony to the existence of novelty, and that testimony 
would be convincing were it not that novelty seems to conflict with the 
principle of continuity of which science is so fond. “ With the notion 
that the constitution of things is continuous and not discrete, that of 
a divisibility ad infinitum is inseparably bound up. This infinite divisi-- 
bility of some facts coupled with the infinite expansibility of others (space, 
time, and number) has given rise to one of the most obstinate of philos- 
ophy’s dialectic problems. Let me take up, in as simple a way as I am 
able to, the problem of the infinite” (pp. 155-6). 

The paradoxes involved in the infinite as set forth by Zeno and by 
Kant are then presented, and to the Kantian antinomies (or rather to the 
first two of them) the author replies with what is virtually a defense of 
the “antithesis.” A “standing infinite” (as distinguished from a 
“ growing infinite,” 7. e., from the infinity of a series in process of comple- 
tion) can be thought of either distributively or collectively, and it is self- 
contradictory only when thought of collectively. “ When we say that ‘ any,’ 
‘each,’ or ‘every’ one of Kant’s conditions must be fulfilled, we are there- 
fore on impeccable ground, even though the conditions should form a 
series as endless as that of the whole numbers, to which we are forever 
able to add one. But if we say that ‘all’ must be fulfilled and imagine 
‘all’ to signify a sum harvested and gathered in, and represented by a 
number, we not only make a requirement utterly uncalled for . . . but 
we create puzzles ... that may require, to get rid of them again, hypoth- 
eses as violent as Kant’s idealism” (p. 163). “If now we turn from 
static to growing forms of being, we find ourselves confronted by much 
more serious difficulties. Zeno’s and Kant’s dialectic holds good wherever, 
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before an end can be reached, a succession of terms, endless by definition, 
must needs have been successively counted out. ... That Achilles should 
occupy in succession ‘all’ the points in a single continuous inch of space 
is as inadmissible a conception as that he should count the series of whole 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, ete., to infinity and reach an end” (pp. 170-1). In 
the solution, based upon the “ new infinite,” offered by Mr. B. Russell, the 
author can find no satisfaction. He gives in this connection a critical 
analysis of the new infinite and its claim to override the whole-part 
axiom, which is to the reviewer one of the most interesting parts of the 
book. The essence of the criticism is perhaps best expressed in the fol- 
lowing: “ Because any point whatever in an imaginary inch is now con- 
ceivable as being matched by some point in a quarter inch or half inch, 
this numerical ‘similarity’ of the different quanta, taken pointwise, is 
treated as if it signified that half inches, quarter inches, and inches are 
mathematically identical things anyhow, and that their differences are 
things which we may scientifically neglect” (p. 179). And after carefully 
examining Mr. Russell’s remedy for the Achilles puzzle, which “lies in 
noting that the sets of points in question [constituting the respective dis- 
tances traversed by Achilles and by the tortoise] are conceived as being 
infinitely numerous in both paths, and that where infinite multitudes are 
in question, to say that the whole is greater than the part is false” (p. 
180), the author concludes that “either we must stomach logical contra- 
diction . . . or we must admit that the limit is reached in these suc- 
cessive cases by finite and perceptible units of approach—drops, buds, 
steps, or whatever we please to term them, of change, coming wholly 
when they do come, or coming not at all” (p. 185). In short, Professor 
James divides the problems of the infinite into two classes: (1) those that 
pertain to the “ standing infinite,” (2) those that pertain to the “ growing 
infinite.” The first class of problems, exemplified in the first two antin- 
omies, he solves by accepting the position of Kant’s “ Antithesis.” The 
second class of problems, illustrated in Zeno’s “ Achilles” and, perhaps, 
by the last two of the Kantian antinomies, he solves by accepting the 
finitist position of the “thesis.” This dual division of the infinity prob- 
lems with the correspondingly diverse solutions offered for them, puts the 
whole matter in a new and interesting light. 

In the last chapter the problem of causation is taken up. We get our 
idea of cause from the perceptual experience of our own activity-situa- 
tions. Our desires seem to be genuinely creative of novelties in the 
world. And yet observation and reflection prevent our accepting the per- 
ceptual revelation at its face value. For between our conscious activities 
and the effects which they appear to produce, there intervenes a whole 
series of physiological and physical events which conceptual science must 
recognize as genuine links in the causal chain. This failure of the per- 
ceptual view “has led to the denial of efficient causation and to the sub- 
stitution for it of the bare descriptive notion of uniform sequence among 
events. Thus intellectualist philosophy once more has had to butcher our 
perceptual life in order to make it ‘comprehensible’” (p. 218). 

The book closes with the following passage: “If we took these [activ- 
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ity] experiences as the type of what causation is, we should have to as- 
cribe to cases of causation outside of our own life, to physical cases also, 
an inwardly experiential nature. In other words, we should have to 
espouse a so-called ‘ pan-psychic’ philosophy. This complication, and the 
fact that hidden brain-events appear to be ‘closer’ effects than those 
which consciousness directly aims at, lead us to interrupt the subject 
here provisionally. Our main result, up to this point, has been the con- 
trast between the perceptual and the intellectualist treatment of it” 
(p. 218). 

It can not but be keenly disappointing to the reader that this uncom- 
pleted book should stop just at the threshold of the treatment of the more 
specifically metaphysical and cosmological problems mentioned in the 
passage just quoted. It is to be hoped that it may be possible to publish, 
if only in the form of scattered notes and memoranda, some of Professor 
James’s final conclusions on such subjects as the relation of mind and 
brain. 

Considered as an introductory text in philosophy, this book has in a 
high degree that quality which I think, more than any other, explains the 
charm of James’s work—the quality of making the reader feel as he 
reads that he is himself participating in the creative thinking of the au- 
thor. James speaks here as he has always spoken, not as a master com- 
manding us to accept a completed system of knowledge, but rather as a 
lover of wisdom who invites us to join with him in the search for truth. 

W. P. Montacue. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


An Introductory Psychology. Mertsourne Stuart Reap. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. 1911. Pp. viii + 309. : 


In this volume Professor Read presents the results of psychological in- 
vestigation as seen by the teacher. It is written obviously and admittedly 
for the most part at second hand, from text-books rather than from orig- 
inal investigations. It selects from the current literature the facts that 
bear upon the daily life of the student and applies them to an understand- 
ing of the ordinary mental operations. In the attainment of this end it 
may be said to be highly successful. 

The chapters cover the usual material in the introductory texts, in- 
cluding a chapter on the nervous system. In the arrangement there is 
some departure from the usual order which makes necessary anticipation 
in one chapter of material that is to be discussed in detail in another. 
Thus attention is treated after perception and the simple affective proc- 
esses and imagination, including ideational types, after memory. In each 
case many of the principles involved in the earlier treatment are discussed 
in full later. A change in arrangement would make the treatment more 
consistent and concise. 

On the whole the selection of material is very good. The statements 
are accurate and up-to-date. The aim of the book and the character of the 
reader for whom it was intended naturally make the style somewhat dif- 
fuse. There is also rather more about psychology relatively to actual state- 
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ments of psychological fact than in the ordinary text-book, but that, too, 
is to be expected and will probably make the book more acceptable to the 
reader for whom it is intended. 


W. B. Pivtssury. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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RIVISTA DI FILOSOFIA. April, 1911. Sul concetto di verita 
(pp. 161-170): B. Varisco. — Rational truth varies according to a psycho- 
historical process; absolute truth, determined essentially as such, de- 
mands a theistic basis. Ordine giuridico ed ordine publico (pp. 170-196) : 
ALEsSANDRO Levi.— The concept of public order functions as a political 
limit of subjective rights. Jl subcosciente (pp. 197-206): RopBerto As- 
SAGIOLI. — Proposes a stricter terminology to distinguish between the sub- 
conscious proper, co-conscious or dissociated psychic activity, and 
latent consciousness. La valutazione (pp. 207-216) : Luict Vatu. — Valua- 
tion is not a simple affective-volitional relation between subject and ob- 
ject, but a real or supposed constancy and uniformity of many such re- 
lations towards the same object. EH il Buddhismo una religione 0 una 
filosofia? (pp. 217-222): Carto Formicui.— Northern Buddhism reduces 
itself to a system of ethics based on radical pessimism, and therefore 
should be considered a philosophy rather than a religion. J1 pluralismo 
moderno e il monismo (pp. 223-236): ALESSANDRO CHIAPPELLI. — Modern 
pluralism, with its absolute heterogeneity, does not account for the mon- 
istic tendency found in recent science, nor the necessary integration de- 
manded by the spiritual principle of neo-Hegelianism. II contento morale 
della liberta nel nostro tempo (pp. 237-281): Giuseppe Tarozzi.— The 
moral content of liberty is nowadays checked by unmoral economic free- 
dom and by excessive individualism; it is increased by the growth of 
altruism and fraternity. J concetti di fine e di norma in etica (pp. 282- 
292): Giovanni Vipari.— Ends and norms have not a constitutive but a 
heuristic function in ethics. L’errore (pp. 293-306): F. C. S. ScHILuer. — 
Truth is a logical and error an illogical mode of evaluating a conscious 
situation. (The above papers were presented at the recent International 
Congress of Philosophy at Bologna.) Della filosofia del diritto in Italia 
dalla fine del secolo XVIII alla fine del secolo XIX (pp. 307-335): F. F. 
GUELFI. 


RIVISTA DI FILOSOFIA. May-June, 1911. EHstema idea logismo 
(pp. 337-3860): Roperto Arpico.—A positivistic discussion of the psychic 
as a possible world after the analogy of nervous activity. La filosofia 
italiana al Congresso di Bologna (pp. 361-366): FreDERIGO ENRIQUES. — 
Argues that there is a veritable Italian philosophy and that it is not a 
mere adaptation of foreign thought. Dio e lanima (pp. 367-886): B. 
Varisco. — God and the soul are not mere functions of thought, but real- 
ities. La rinascita dell’Hegel e la filosofia perenne (pp. 387-401): Pao.a 
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Rotta. — The renewed interest in Hegel (through Croce, Hibben, Royce, 
Enriques) shows his system to be the single alternative to the traditional 
philosophy of transcendence between God and the world. La filosofia che 
non vissero (pp. 402-419): Luict Vatii— Discusses three ways to recon- 
cile the ideal and the real—practical, theoretical, mystical. Infinito e 
indefinito in Cartesio (pp. 420-427): Roperto Menasct. - Shows that Des- 
cartes considered the world infinite, not indefinite. Per l’io di Cartesio e 
di tutti (pp. 428-432) : L. MicHetanceto Biiuia. - The ego of Descartes is 
not the grammatical subject, but the psychical self. Bibliografia filosofica 
italiana (1910). Recensioni e cenni. Notizie. Atti della Societa Filo- 
sifica Italiana (offers the programme of the fourth International Congress 
of Philosophy at Bologna, at which Professors Fullerton and Creighton 
were elected commissioners). 


Amendola, Giovanni. Maine de Biran: quattro lezione tenute alla bib- 
lioteca filosofica di Firenze nei giorni 14, 17, 21 e 24 Gennaio, 1911. 
Florence: Casa editrice italiana di A. Quattrini. 1911. Pp. 123. 


Blight, Stanley M. The Desire for Qualities. London: Henry Frowde. 
1911. Pp. xii-+ 322. 2s. 


Botti, Luigi. L’infinito. Genoa: A. F. Formiggini. 1912. Pp. 529. 
Lire 6. 

Herter, Christian A. Biological Aspects of Human Problems. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1911. Pp. xvi-+ 344. $1.50. 


Wheeler, Charles Kirkland. Critique of Pure Kant. Boston: The 
Arakelyan Press. 1911. Pp. 298. $1.50. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


THE New York Academy of Sciences and its affiliated societies held 
their annual dinner, Monday evening, December 18, at the Hotel Endicott. 
After the dinner, the annual meeting of the academy was held, at the con- 
clusion of which the address of the retiring president, Professor Franz 
Boas, entitled, “The History of the American Race,” was read by the 
recording secretary, after which Mr. George Borup, a graduate student 
at Yale University, related a few of his most interesting experiences 
in connection with Admiral Peary’s North Polar Expedition of 1908-09. 
According to the report of the recording secretary, the Academy held 
eight business meetings and twenty-seven sectional meetings during the 
year ending November 30, 1911, at which sixty-one stated papers were 
presented, classified under eight branches of science, and two public lec- 
tures were given at the American Museum of Natural History to the 
members of the Academy and its affiliated societies and their friends. 
The academy now has on its rolls 502 active members, including in this 
number 19 associate members; 120 fellows, 90 life members and 11 pa- 
trons, aside from the three members who were elected to fellowship at the 
meeting. The annual election resulted in the choice of the following 
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officers for the year 1912: President, Emerson McMillin; vice-presidents, 
J. Edmund Woodman, Frederick A. Lucas, Charles Lane Poor, R. S. 
Woodworth; corresponding secretary, Henry E. Crampton; recording sec- 
retary, Edmund Otis Hovey; treasurer, Charles F. Cox; librarian, Ralph 
W. Tower; editor, Edmund Otis Hovey; councillors (to serve three years), 
Charles P. Berkey and Clark Wissler; members of the finance committee, 
Emerson McMillin, Frederic S. Lee, and George F. Kunz. 


In accordance with announcements already published, the American 
Philosophical Association held its eleventh annual meeting at Harvard 
University, December 27 to 29. There were five sessions, all of which 
were marked by a full attendance and vigorous discussion. "Wednesday 
evening the Association was entertained at a reception at the Harvard 
Union. The retiring president, Professor Woodbridge, read his address on 
“Evolution” on Thursday evening, after which occurred the annual 
smoker of the Association at the Colonial Club. At the business meeting 
on Thursday afternoon, it was voted to continue the Committee on Dis- 
cussion. Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: president, 
Professor Frank Thilly, of Cornell University; vice-president, Professor 
Norman Kemp Smith, of Princeton University; new members of the 
Executive Committee, Mr. W. B. Pitkin, of Columbia University, and 
Professor E. A. Singer, of the University of Pennsylvania. The place of 
the next meeting of the Association was left to the Executive Committee 
with power. 


THE twentieth annual meeting of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, held at Washington, December 27 to 29, was more than usually 
successful from the standpoints of both attendance and interest. The 
conference on psychology and medical education brought together a num- 
ber of eminent psychiatrists and psychologists; and while few if any 
problems were settled, many issues were raised and the pressing need of 
attention to them was made plainly apparent. The Association author- 
ized the organization of a committee on psychology in its relations with 
medical education, and President Seashore appointed to this committee 
Professor W. D. Scott, Professor E. E. Southard, and Professor J. B. 
Watson. Professor E. L. Thorndike was elected president for the ensuing 
year. The new members of the Council, to serve for three years, are 
Professor Margaret F. Washburn and Professor Max Meyer. 


Dr. G. StanteEy HALL, president of Clark University, delivered the 
address at the inauguration of Dr. George E. Myers, principal of the 
State Manual Training Normal School at Pittsburg, Kansas. The sub- 
ject of the address was “ Educational Efficiency.” 


Proressor JOSEPH JAsTROW, of the University of Wisconsin, gave a 
public lecture, entitled “ On the Trail of the Subconscious,” at the Univer- 
sity on December 4, under the auspices of the University Association for 
Research and Phi Beta Kappa. 


Dr. ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN, hitherto assistant professor, has been 
promoted to a full professorship in anthropology at Clark University. 














